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WHEN FOUND— 


HE Ninth Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will 
take place at Rochester on May 30th, and with a view to 
attracting Members and friends from all parts of the Kingdom to 
Dickens Land for the Whitsuntide holidays, the Committee of the 
Rochester Branch are arranging the following programme. On 
Wednesday, May 27th, a tour of the City will be made under the 
experienced guidance of Mr. Edwin Harris, whose knowledge of the 
Dickens spots is unique, concluding with tea and an alfresco concert 
in the illuminated High Street gardens. On Thursday morning 
there will be a country excursion and in the afternoon a great com- 
memorative service in the nave of Rochester Cathedral, with a short 
organ recital. In the evening a conversazione will be held in the 
Pickwick Rooms of the Bull Hotel, when the trial scene from Pickwick 
Papers will be given. On Friday morning a trip to Gad’s Hill and 
Cobham Park will be followed by the Mayor’s Garden Party in the 
Castle Gardens, and at night the local Fellowship will be “ at home ” 
in the Eastgate Museum. 
- * * * * * 

The Conference takes place in the Guildhall on Saturday morning, 
May 30th, at ten o'clock, and in the afternoon a tea party of 1,000 
children will take place in the Skating Rink, with a cinematograph 
exhibition of Dickens and other films. The Annual Banquet will 
be given the same evening in the Corn Exchange at which it 1s hoped 
the Earl of Darnley will preside. Sunday will be marked by special 
services in the various places of worship. | Whit Monday is set apart 
for a visit to Dingley Dell, Cooling and other places of Dickensian 
interest, and at night there will be an amateur dramatic representation 
of Oliver Twist, in the Corn Exchange by the gifted Petrine Players, 
with instrumental music. It is earnestly hoped that this programme 
will mark a new departure in the history of the National Fellowship, 
stimulating interest in all directions. Efforts will be made to ensure 
railway facilities on the part of the chief systems of the country, and 
a booklet will shortly be issued as to hotel and _ boarding-house 
accommodation, with tariffs. 

* * * * * 

The company of players of the London Dickens Fellowship, known 
as the Dickens Repertoire Company, will revive, at the Kennington 
Theatre, for one week commencing April 20th, Mr. Walter Frederick 
Evelyn’s adaptation of Barnaby Rudge, with Mr. Bransby Williams 
as Barnaby. Those who saw Mr. Williams’s remarkable performance 
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inthe same character at New Cross in 1912 agree that it is his 
best Dickensian impersonation. 
* * * * * 

One or two alterations in the caste are necessary. Unfortunately 
Mrs. A. B. Cross, who in her fine performance of Barnaby’s mother, 
lent Mr. Williams so much valuable aid, is unable to play. Her part 
‘will be filled by Miss Madeline Clayton. Mr. Walter Dexter will play 
John Willet instead of Maypole Hugh, whilst the latter character 
will be in the hands of Mr. H. H. Pearce, who gives up his old part of 
Dennis to Mr. Frederick Lawson. Mr. F. T. Harry will produce the 
play and enact his old part of Barnaby’s father. The Kennington 
Theatre is of easy access from all parts of London. Seats, at the usual 
prices, can now be booked direct from the Theatre. : 

* * * * * 

A Dickens Féte, in aid of Alderman Sir William Treloar’s Home for 
Cripple Children at Alton, was held during the last week in February 
in the Victoria Hall, Ealing. The Hall was converted into a Dickens 
Square with the stalls representing Dickens buildings, with stall- 
holders in Dickens characters. The féte was opened on the first 
day by their Majesties King Manoel and Queen Auguste, of Portugal, 
and on the second day by Miss Ellaline Terriss. Among the enter- 
tainments were those given by members of Mr. H. F. Dickens’s family, 
and by the West London Branch of the Fellowship. 

* * * * * 


“A Dickens Pilgrimage,’ the anonymous series of articles which 
appeared in The Times a few months ago, has been reprinted in a 
handy pocket form and published by Mr. John Murray at one shilling 
net. Although there is little or nothing not already known to Dick- 
ensians in the articles, they were worth re-issuing in this neat and 
compact style, and will be appreciated by virtue of the pleasant and 
agreeable style of narrative. The letters which these articles inspired 
are also included in the volume. In the last one it is stated that 
Dickens resided for a time in Waterloo Crescent, Dover. This is news 
to us, and we wonder whether the writer is confusing Waterloo with 
Camden Crescent ? 

* * * * * 

A notable article on ‘“ Dickens as an Educational and Social Refor 
mer,’ by Mr. W. Osborn, the Durban Public Librarian, recently 
appeared in The Natal Mercury. The article occupied two instalments 
and the enterprising publisher of the paper surrounded it with ad- 
vertisements all of which had a Dickens character praising the par- 
ticular ware for sale, with an appropriate quotation from the novel. 
Dolly Varden recommended bats, Tom Pinch and his sister, furniture, 
Dot pointed out the merit of a certain tea, Micawber stood for clothes, 
Oliver asking for more, attracted your attention to a farinaceous 
food and so on. It is evident that there are readers of Dickens in 
Natal, and Dickensian talent too. Why, we ask, is there no Dickens 
Fellowship in Natal? Can Mr. Osborn tell us ? 

THE Eprror. 
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DICKENS AND TALFOURD 


AN EARLY AND DEEPLY ROOTED FRIENDSHIP 
By J. W. T. LEY 


EPBOAS NOON TALFOURD was one of Dickens’s earliest 

friends, and in all the company there were very few indeed 
for whom he had a truer regard. When they first met I do not know, 
but they were intimate long before Pickwick was completed. What 
drew them together in the first place—or, at any rate, what drew 
Dickens to Talfourd—was the latter’s activity in the cause of copy- 
right. Dickens, sitting in the Press Gallery of the old House of 
Commons, looked down, as we know, with something very like 
contempt upon the nation’s legislators. “* His observation while 
there,” Forster tells us, “had not led him to form any high 
opinion of the House of Commons or its heroes.” But for a couple 
of Sessions before he left, he had the opportunity of watching a young 
barrister who had entered the House in 1835, and had been enthu- . 
siastic in the copyright cause. As a young author—not, of course, 
dreaming of the greatness that lay before him, but still conscious of 
abilities and hopeful for success—he welcomed Talfourd’s efforts, 
and we may at least accept it as probable that his appreciation of 
those efforts led him to seek the acquaintance of the Member for . 
Reading, who had just gained some fame as the author of “ Ion,” 
which Macready had staged. 

Acquaintance ripened into friendship very quickly, and it is not 
surprising. The attractiveness of young Dickens is borne tribute to 
by all who knew him. In Talfourd he found a man, not of genius, 
perhaps, but of great gifts and undoubted versatility. More than 
that, he had been one of Charles Lamb’s intimate friends, and had 
known every member of that glorious company of stars that had 
the gentle Elia for its sun; he had scored a success with ** Ion,” 
and he was a friend of the great actor who had staged the piece, for 
whom Dickens had from boyhood entertained feelings of the greatest 
admiration. To become personally acquainted with such a man 
must have been a wondrous thing to Boz, who so recently had been 
slaving in a lawyer’s office, to whom, at this time, literature was 
but a stick, and not yet a prop. 

And so, by the time Pickwick was finished, they had formed a 
friendship that was never to be clouded. It is true that Pickwick 
was dedicated to Talfourd largely out of gratitude for his efforts 
in respect of copyright, but that was not all. The dedication was a 
tribute to the personal friendship which existed between the men. 
It speaks for itself. Unfortunately it is not included in all modern 
editions, as surely it ought to be, and it is worth giving here in full :— 


~My pDEAR Sir, 
“If I had not enjoyed the happiness of your private friend- 
ship, I should still have dedicated this work to you, as a slight 
and most inadequate acknowledgment of the inestimable services 
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you are rendering to the literature of your country, and of the 

lasting benefits you will confer upon the authors of this and 

succeeding generations by securing to them and their descendants 

a permanent interest in the copyright of their works. 

* Many.a fevered head and palsied hand will gather new vigour 
in the hour of sickness and distress from your excellent exertions ; 
many a widowed mother and orphan child, who would otherwise 
reap nothing from the fame of departed genius but its too frequent 
legacy of poverty and suffering, will bear in their altered condition 
higher testimony to the value of your Jabours than the most lavish 
encomiums from lip or pen could ever afford. 

* Beside such tributes, any avowal of feeling from me on the 
question to which vou have devoted the combined advantages 
of your eloquence, character, and genius, would be powerless 
indeed. Nevertheless, in thus publicly expressing my deep and 
erateful sense of your efforts in behalf of English literature, and of 
those who devote themselves to the most precarious of all pursuits, 
T do but imperfect justice to my own strong feelings on the subject, 
if I do no service to you. 

~ These few sentences would have comprised all I should have 
had to say, if T had only known you in your public character. On 
the score of private feeling, let me add one word more. 

“Accept the dedication of this book, my dear Sir, as a mark 
of my warmest regard and esteem, as a memorial of the most 
eratifying friendship [ have ever contracted, and of some of the 
pleasantest hours L have ever spent. as a token of my fervent 
admiration of every fine quality of your head and heart, as an 
assurance of the truth and sincerity with which I shall ever be, 

~My dear Sir, 
“Most faithfully and sincerely yours, 
* CHARLES DICKENS.” 

And if further proof were needed that Talfourd was held in almost: 
the highest regard amone Dickens's circle of friends at that time, 
there is the fact that he was selected to occupy the vice-chair at the 
dinner which was held to celebrate the completion of this book. 
“And an excellent Vice he made,” wrote Ainsworth; ** He speaks 
with vreat fervour and tact, and being really greatly interested on 
the occasion, exerted himself to the utmost.” ~ Whilst Macready 
records in his diary : “* Talfourd proposed Dickens’s health in a very 
good speech.” 

Talfourd could searcely have been a man of. strongly-marked 
personality, otherwise the friend of Lamb, and Coleridge, and Dickens 
would be better known to posterity than he is. But he must have 
been a lovable man. “ Facile and fluent of kindliest speech,” Forster 
says he was. “ Those who knew him,” says Ballantine, “ will never 
forget his kindly and genial face, the happiness radiating from it 
when imparting pleasure to others, and his generous hospitality,” 
and Edmund Yates tells us that he was a * kindly host, with . . 
beaming face.” And when, in 1854, he died suddenly while addressing 
the Grand Jury at Stafford, Dickens paid a noble tribute in ‘* House- 
hold Words ” to his fine qualities :— 

“So amiable a man, so gentle, so sweet-tempered, and of such 
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noble simplicity, so perfectly unspoiled by his labours and their 

rewards, is very rare upon this earth. Sheth. nls tenn 4. 

The chief delight of his life was to give delight to others. His 

nature was so exquisitely kind, that to be kind was its highest 

happiness. ‘ 

** An example in his social intercourse to those born to station, 
an example equally to those who win it for themselves ; teaching 
the one class to abate its stupid pride, the other to stand upon 
its eminence, not forgetting the road by which it got there and 
fawning upon no one. The conscientious judge, the charming 
writer and accomplished speaker, the gentle-hearted, guileless, 
affectionate man, has entered on a brighter world. Very, very 
many have lost a friend ; nothing in creation has lost an enemy. 

“The hand that lays this poor flower on his grave was a mere 
boy’s when he first clasped it—newly come from the work in which 
he himself began life, little used to the plough it has followed 
since—obscure enough, with much to correct and learn. Each 
of its successive tasks through many intervening years has been 
cheered by his warmest interest, and the friendship then begun 
has ripened to maturity in the passage of time; but there was no 
more self-assertion or condemnation in his winning goodness at 
first than at last. The success of other men made as little change 
in him as his own.” 

The man of whom that could be written, even by his most partial 
friend, must have been a good man, a man worthy of friendship, 
a man with whom the world ought to be better acquainted than it is. 

Talfourd was one of the select circle in the days of Dickens’s 
earliest happiness, and at Twickenham it is recorded that many 
friendly days were passed with him and Thackeray and Jerrold, 
whilst the meetings of the friends in London were very frequent, 
particularly at the gatherings of the Shakespeare Society. In 1839 
Talfourd was at the Nickleby dinner; two years later he presided 
at the dinner to celebrate the second volume of Master Huimphrey’s 
Clock, and of this latter event Forster says: “ According to the 
memorandum drawn up that Saturday night . . . we all in the 
greatest good humour glorified each other, Talfourd proposing the 
Clock, Macready Mrs. Dickens, Dickens the publishers, and myself 
the artists, Macready giving Talfourd, Talfourd Macready “4 
In 1842 Talfourd was one of those who entertained Dickens to dinner 
at Greenwich on his return from America, and he was at many other 
of these delightful gatherings. Macready in his diary records several 
occasions when he dined with Dickens and Forster, and of one of these 
he says: “I scarcely remember seeing friends more perfectly happy 
and enjoying in a more unrestrained spirit the pleasure of conscious 
interchange of regard than on this cocasion. I think of it with very 
happy feelings.” 

In 1844 Talfourd was disappointed in what had seemed to be a 
grand opportunity of rendering his friend some signal service. The 
story of how Dickens’s novels were plagiarized and pirated ts well 
known, and it is equally common knowledge how strongly the 
novelist felt about it. At last, in a case of peculiar flagrancy in 
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respect of the Carol, he took action in response to Talfourd’s and 
Forster’s urging. But the case was so flagrant that the Vice-Chancellor 
would not even hear Talfourd, who, of course, had been briefed by 
Dickens, and Forster comments: ‘“ What it cost our dear friend 
to suppress his speech by very much exceeded the labour and pains 
with which he had prepared it.” After leaving the court, Dickens 
wrote to Forster: “Oh! the agony of Talfourd at Knight Bruce’s 
not hearing him! He had sat up till three in the. morning, he says, 
preparing his speech, and would have done all kinds of things with 
the affidavits.” 

The author of “‘ Ion” was of course a great admirer of Dickens's 
works, and we are told that for the Artful Dodger he evinced a. 
particular regard. As Jeffrey pleaded that Little Nell might live, so 
Talfourd pleaded for the Dodger “as earnestly in mitigation of 
judgment as ever at the bar for any client he most respected.” And. 
when the book in which the Dodger appears was completed he wrote 
the following sonnet :— 


*“Not only with the author’s happiest praise 

Thy work shall be rewarded ; ’tis akin 
To deeds of men who, scorning ease to win 

A blessing for the wretched, pierce the maze 

Which heedless ages nurture round the ways, 
Where fruitful sorrow tracks its parent sin, 
Content to listen to the wildest din 

Of passion, and in fearful shapes to gaze, 
So they may earn the power that intercedes, 
Wills the bright world and melts it; for within 

Wan childhood’s squalid haunts, where barest needs 
Make tyranny more bitter, at thy call 

An angel face with plaintive sweetness pleads, 
For infant suffering, to the heart of all.’’* 


It is sometimes said that Talfourd was the original of Tommy 
Traddles. I can find no proof of this, but there is just enough internal 
evidence to justify suspicion, so to speak. As Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
says, “ he may have offered suggestions for the character.” Traddles’s. 
lovable ways and quahties of friendship may well have been taken 
from Talfourd. In any case, we may be sure that the latter’s elevation 
to the bench just when the last numbers of Copperfield were being 
written suggested Traddles’s destiny to Dickens. For though he has 
not yet donned the ermine when the book closes, we know he did 
so ultimately. 

In 1846 Talfourd and his wife visited Dickens at Lausanne, and 
the novelist wrote to Forster: ‘“ He was in his best aspect; the 
manner so well known to us, not the less lovable for being laughable ;. 
and if you could have seen him going round and round the coach 
that brought them, as a preliminary to paying the voiturier, to whom 
he couldn’t speak, in a currency he didn’t understand, you never 
would have forgotten it.’ In 1841 commenced the “ splendid 


* Auyther version of this Sonnet appeared in The Dickensian in 1905. 
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strolling” on behalf of Leigh Hunt and John Poole, and at one of 
the earliest performances—at Manchester—Dickens delivered a 
prologue written by Talfourd. In 1849 this valued friend was raised 
to the bench, which, says Forster, “ he adorned with qualities which 
are justly the pride of that profession, and with accomplishments 
which have become more rare in its highest places than they were 
in former times.” And he-adds: * Talfourd assumed nothing with 
the ermine but the privilege of more frequent intercourse with the 
tastes and friends he loved, and he continued to be the most joyous 
and least affected of companions. Such small oddities or foibles 
as he had made him secretly only dearer to Dickens, who had no 
friend he was more attached to, and the many happy nights made 
happier by the voice so affluent in generous words, and the face so 
bright with ardent sensibility, come back to me sorrowfully now.” 
Upon his elevation Talfourd visited Dickens at Bonchurch, and 
the novelist wrote to Forster: ~ Talfourd delightful, and amuses 
me mightily. I am really quite enraptured at his success, and think 
of his happiness with uncommon pleasure.” To that visit he also 
referred in the ‘ Household Words” article from which I have 
already quoted :— 
~In the first joy of his appointment to the judicial bench, he 
made a summer's visit to the seashore, to ‘share his exultatiou 
in the gratification of his long-cherished ambition with the friend ’-— 
now among the many friends who mourn his death and lovingly 
recall his virtues. Lingering in the bright moonlight at the close 
of a happy day, he spoke of his new functions, of his sense of the 
ereat responsibility he undertook, and of his placid belief that the 
habits of his professional life rendered him equal to their efficient 
discharge ; but, above all, he spoke, with an earnestness nevermore 
to be separated in his friend’s mind from the murmur of the sea 
upon a moonlight night, of his reliance on the strength of his 
dlesire to do right before God and man. He spoke with his own 
singleness of heart, and his solitary hearer knew how deep and 
true his purpose was.” 


Among the earliest public readings given by the novelist was one 
at Reading for Talfourd’s sake. That was in 1854, not long before 
his friend’s death. Talfourd was a native of Reading, and he re- 
presented the town in Parliament from 1835 to 1841, and from 1847 
until he became a judge in 1849, and it was a pleasing thing for 
Dickens to respond to his friend’s appeal to give a reading there. 

Apropos of the fact that Talfourd sat for Reading from 1835 to 
1841, it is interesting to note that it was in the latter year that 
Dickens was approached with a view to his standing for that con- 
stituency. I have never seen this fact noted before, but it is decidedly 
interesting, and it is scarcely fanciful to imagine that Talfourd must 
have recommended his friend as the man who might succeed him. 

Reference has been made to Talfourd’s little oddities and foibles. 
One of his weaknesses, which was a standing joke with his friends, 
was his pride in the success of * Ion.” Once, at Broadstairs, Dickens 
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said to Samuel Rogers: ‘“ We shall have Talfourd here to-night.” 
“Shall we?” said the old poet; “I am rejoiced to hear it. How 
did you know he was coming?” “ Because,” replied Dickens, 
“*Ton’ is to be acted at Margate, and he is never absent from any 
of its representations.”” Which was a little Dickensian exaggeration. 
In a letter to Douglas Jerrold that is preserved, the novelist had a 
dig at his friend. He pictured himself writing a farce which should 
be entitled, “‘ The One Thing Needful; or, The Part is Better than 
the Whole,” and he pictured its success, and the supper that should 
follow at which he would “ declare eternal friendship for that public- 
spirited individual,” Webster, who would have produced the play 
‘which Talfourd would echo with all his heart and soul, and with 
tears in his eyes, adding in a perfectly audible voice, and in the same 
breath, that ‘he’s a very wretched cweature, but better than 
Macweady, anyway, for he wouldn’t play “‘ Ion” when it was given 
to him!’ After which he will propose Macready’s health in terms 
of red-hot eloquency.”’ 

We may close with the story of a little joke that Dickens and 
Talfourd once played on Macready. Let it be related in the actor’s 
own words. On 6th December, 1839, he writes, “‘ Dickens gave me 
a play to read called ‘ Glencoe.’ ”’ and on the following day, “ Finished 
the play of * Glencoe,’ which has so much to praise in it.” Then, 
on 12th December, the entry is as follows :— 


“Went to dine with Talfourd. . . . Talfourd, Forster, and 
self. After dinner the conversation turned on plays. I mentioned 
one I had of a striking character upon a popular subject. Talfourd 
asked me the title. I told him ‘Glencoe.’ He questioned me about 
its possible melodramatic tendency. I tolo. him that the treatment 
avoided the melodrama of the stage, that the style was an imitation 
of his writing, but without the point that terminated his speeches ; 
that the story was well managed and dramatic, and that I intended 
to act it. At last, to my utter astonishment, he pulled out two 
books from his pocket, and said: ‘ Well, I will no longer conceal 
it—it is my play ’—and he gave us each a copy! I never in my 
life experienced a greater surprise. . . . I laughed loud and 
long.” 


EXHIBITION OF DICKENSIANA 


Py Del aNS will be pleased to know that the stand which The 

Daily News and Leader have taken at the forthcoming Children’s 
Welfare Exhibition, which opens on the 11th and closes on the 30th 
of April will be stocked with an important and valuable collection 
of Dickensiana composed of manuscripts and interesting autograph 
letters of the Novelist, rare first editions, original drawings to his 
works by Phiz, pictures and portraits of the novelist and other unique 
items, all of which have been collected and arranged by the Hon. 
Librarian of the Fellowship, Mr. W. Miller. 
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QUILP’S HOUSE 


By H. HULME 
. “ARG Ieek Dickens landmark has disappeared within the last 


few months—Quilp’s house, which was situate at No. 2 Tower 
Hill, formerly known as 6 Tower Dock. The sketch printed in our 
present number was 
made from the actual 
photograph in the pos- 
session of the solicitors 
for the property, who 
also have a fine engrav- 
ing of the last public 
execution on Tower Hill, 
showing Quilp’s house 
very much as it appeared 
until recently. Tower 
Dock was a part of the 
west side of Tower Hill, 
and comprised the por- 
tion situated between 
Great Tower Street and 
Lower Thames Street. 
It was during the last 
five or six years that 
the houses were included 
in Tower Hill and re- LL Cannninmnnineh nen 
numbered accordingly. | PA ULB 
The history of the old 
house dates back from 
the year 1811, when it 
was an inn known as 
“The Three Tuns.” 
Afterwards it was used 
as a private dwelling. 
In the course of de- 
molition evidences were 
not lacking as to its 
antiquity—it was prob- 
ably over two hundred 


years old. The pro- QUILP’S HOUSE 
prietress believes that xv. 2 Tower Hill, formerly known as No. 6 Tower 
she possesses the original aol ne dencliched 


cupboard wherein the 
dwarf stored his Jamaica rum, and it is a consolation to hear 
that this and many other fine old pieces of furniture have been care- 
fully put away during the rebuilding operations. 

In support of the assertion of its being the original selected by 
Dickens, we may state that both F. G. Kitton, in his notes to the 
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~* Rochester” Edition of The Old Curiosity Shop, and Robert Allbut, 
in his ‘* Rambles in Dickensland,” identify 6 Tower Dock as the 
abode of Dickens's grotesque character. In the National Dickens 
Library, Guildhall, the copy of Pemberton’s “ Dickens's London ”’ 
has in the margin, against the statement that Quilp’s house was 
situate on Tower Hill, ‘No. 2” written in pencil, no doubt by 
I. G. Kitton, to whom the book originally belonged. 


HENRY BURNETT AND “THE IVY GREEN” 
By W. MILLER 


T is curious that we do not learn much about Henry Burnett in 
* Forster's *‘ Life of Charles Dickens.” What little is known about 
him is derived from other sources, although Henry Burnett married 
Fanny Dickens, the eldest sister of the novelist. Burnett first met 
fanny Dickens whilst both were pupils at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and shortly afterwards they were singing together in opera 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane. Eventually they settled in Man- 
chester and joined the choir of Rusholme Road Chapel. Besides 
singing in the choi they taught music and singing, and thereby 
managed to live comfortably until Mrs. Burnett’s death in July, 1848, 
which was shortly followed by the death of their eripple child, Harry, 
who was the original of Little Paul Dombey. 

Few people outside his own intimate circle knew that Henry Burnett 
was a composer of some merit. It has recently been the writer’s 
good fortune to acquire a volume of songs set to music by him, 
entitled ‘ Miscellaneous Vocal Music,” by Henry Burnett. London : 
Publish :d for the Proprietor, by C. Jefferys, 21 Soho Square, price one 
vuinea. It contains fourteen songs by eminent writers and poets such 
as Byron, Lockhart, Tennyson, Crabbe, and Charles Dickens. The 
volume was published by subscription, and among the subscribers are 
such well-known name; as Harrison Ainsworth, John Forster, James 
Heywood, M.P., and Charles Dickens. Among the songs set to 
music are “* The Young Oak,” and “ The Myrtle and Ivy,” by Byron ; 
** The Miller’s Daughter,” by Tennyson ; “ The Blessing of the Lamb,” 
by Crabbe, and “* The Ivy Green,” by Charles Dickens. 

Hitherto only five musical settings of “The Ivy Green,” were 
known to exist, composed respectively by Mrs. Henry Dale, A. De 
Belfer, W. Lovell Phillips, Henry Russell, and E. H. Tiffany. To 
these must now be added this latest ‘‘ find’? which will be quite new 
to Dickensiana, and unlike the other versions is entitled ** Oh, A 
Dainty Plant is the Ivy Green, written by Charles Dickens, Ksq., 
Composed and Dedicated to Walter Savage Landor, Esq., by Henry 
Burnett.” ? 

The version composed and sung by Henry Russell is the one most 
familiar to every one, and has survived all other versions: but it is 
surprising that the setting by Charles Dickens’s brother-in-law has 
escaped the vigilant eye of the collector. The volume isa presenta- 
tion copy to “ John Hullah, Esqre., with the composer’s kind regards.” 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
AN AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY REVIEW* 


VERYBODY has by this time read the last-received chapter of 
Martin Chuzzlewit, and, we need not undertake to disguise 
the fact, everybody is also waiting in a sort of smouldering but in- 
wardly raging fever of curiosity and impatience for the resumption 
of the history of Martin’s adventures among us. And why so? Is 
the story racy, witty, graphic, truly satirical, or in any wise original, 
pleasant, or agreeable ? ** No,” every second man is ready to answer. 
* certainly not. Scarcely were eyes ever laid upon anything in which 
the spirit of malignity and thorough hatred were more conspicuous : 
in which the determination to distort and misrepresent was more 
obvious, in which the utter impotency of infuriate malice stood out 
in bolder prominence. But Dickens has now landed his hero—he 
is running about at large in our midst; and for my part I want to 
know what he is going to do with him; where he will next make 
him alight ; whose turn to be abused and belied will come now.” 

And these few words explain, better than a volume of reasons 
would do, the cause of the general eagerness with which the ensuing 
chapters of “ Boz’s new work ”’ are looked for. 

Not that the thing is either rich or rare, but 1t is abusive, and abuse 
is the darling aliment of that universal, that all-pervading human 
passion, egotism—the desire to know how important, how good. and 
more particularly how bad, we are in the estimation of others. It 
is easy to surfeit with commendation—there are few who are not 
very soon cloyed with praise and flattery. But your railing traducer, 
your zealous libeller who enjoys his task, and whose heart is bound 
up in his task, is never tiresome, never tedious. If the Dickens had 
sought to praise us, some few of our scribbling countrymen would 
doubtless have been hugely delighted with his candour and con- 
descension, and have exclaimed “ Sagacious fellow, that Boz; he 
can appreciate us.” ‘* But,” says M. Balzac, or someone else, “* there 
is a critic of pure taste, of more unerring truth of judgment than all 
the others, from Voltaire to M. Jules Janin himself, and that is * all 
the world’ ” (i.e., to all true Frenchmen, Paris). And so we say, 
had the Dickens praised us, “all the world,” from Madagascar to 
Alligator’s Lick, would have very likely said or thought: ‘ Ah, he 
likes us, does he? Well, who cares about his likings? What does 
he know about us?” In that case his books would have excited 
little remark. People would have taken the author’s good intentions 
upon trust—have taken it for granted the work was a dull, patronising 
affair, and would have given themselves no further concern about 
the matter. 

But if ever a man left our shores in the humor to write an ill-natured, 
illiberal book, that man was Charles Dickens. His reception here 
was most brilliant. The fuss made about him was such as almost 
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to lay those who were concerned in it open to the charge of fulsome 
adulation—such as was foolish enough in them, but yet, after all 
said and sung to the contrary, such as could not but have highly 
delighted Mr. Dickens, or any man of his calibre. Still, he did not 
come here to be feted and feasted and toasted and lionized. He came 
on a pure business errand, by the success of which he hoped to put 
money in his purse. Congress was in session, and he soon broke away 
from his entertainers and posted direct to Washington. On the day 
after his arrival he discovered from conversations with Messrs. 
Buchanan, Berrian, Clay, and Calhoun, with the grave, upright, 
and well-informed Mr. Winthrop of Boston, Mr. Roosevelt of this city, 
and Mr. C. J. Ingersoll of Philadelphia, and other honorable Members 
of Congress, that, whatever might be the general opinion in this 
country upon the abstract justice of an international copyright law, 
to talk or think of passing such an Act was idle. Now Mr. Dickens 
dearly loves the dollars, and here was the most promising scheme 
for scraping them together ever presented to his imagination, crushed, 
utterly annihilated. Al! these g'ittering vis ons of heaps of the yellow- 
boys, of goblets brimming with mint drops, were entirely, remorse- 
lessly swept away. ‘The blow was a cruel one, and, as it were, knocked 
him all of a heap. Of course he made up his mind on the instant 
that the Americans, both in the aggregate and the individual, were 
naturally and constitutionally from inveterate habit, no better than 
they should be. But though sorely troubled by this loss of anticipated 
pence, there were other things to make him discontented. The long- 
pent-up enthusiasm which had forced its corks, and run over on his 
first arrival, had now done effervescing, and the Dickens, during the 
rest of his stay in this country, moved about quite unnoticed. He 
stood in the busy crowd “alike unknowing and unknown.” He 
departed on a short tour of espionage to the West, a sadder and a 
madder man. His only comfort during the weary journey appears 
to have been, from his journal, the absorption of juleps and cobblers. 
He took as his vade-mecum, we imagine from the tone of his last 
book, Mrs. Trollope’s “Domestic Manners,” noting down in the 
margin of the same all such of the peculiarities of our countrymen 
as had not been already immortalized in that renowned production. 
Of this melange we suppose the ensuing chapters of Chuzzleawit 
(Muzzlewit.?) adventures will in part consist, embellished and sup- 
ported by the proper admixture of incident and invention. 

Nobody should, therefore, be disappointed, unless in the rather 
dull, vapid, and feeble tone which pervaded the attempted sketches 
in these last chapters. We are sure, however, that when the Dickens 
has cooled off a little, he will do better. As we are to be taken off, 
we hope he will do it pungently and with spirit. For Dickens has 
been in his day “a fellow of infinite jest,”” say what we may of him. 

Though we may despise his narrow and bitter spirit of prejudice, 
we will not deny ourselves the pleasure of laughing at his “‘ good 
things.” “ Every dog has his day,” and some insist that Dickens 
has had his, and that he ‘has written himself out. There never was 
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a greater mistake. He has good fun in him: yet, and when he has 
gotten in better humor, and hears that his friend, Mr. Mark Tapley, 
has not yet had his throat cut on account of his abolition opinions, 
which event he appears at the last dates from that interesting young 
gentleman to have been much concerned about, the fun will begin 
to ooze out. We expect glimpses of the real genuine humor and 
jollity that danced and sparkled through every page of The Pickwick 
Papers. If we are disappointed, we shall give up poor Boz and class 
him with the Richardsons and Radcliffes who have shone their hour, 
disappeared, and been forgotten. 

In the meantime there is no occasion to work ourselves into a 
passion with Chuzzlewit and his author, as we are sorry to see many 
editors of the daily Press have thought it necessary and proper to 
do for their individual selves, and on the part of their readers, It 
will be but fair to wait until the kalends of September, about which 
time we submit, if the wit of Martin Chuzzlewit does not improve, 
will be a suitable period for a general onslaught and crusade upon 
the work and its author. 


[The first part of Martin Chuzzlewit was published in January 1843, so that 
one third only of the book was available for the purpose of above criticism.— 
EDITOR. | 


AN EARLY DICKENS SOCIETY 


A DOUBLE volume of a privately-circulated magazine entitled 
“The Boltonian,” first issued in 1886 and continued to the 
end of 1888, recently came into our hands. It has an interest for 
Dickensians inasmuch as it was the organ of the Bolton Dickens 
Literary Society. The Society is one of the earliest of which we have 
any knowledge bearing the name of the novelist. The members of 
the Society and contributors to the magazine took upon themselves 
the names of well-known characters of the novels, but apart from 
this fact, a rapid perusal of the pages fails to reveal any striking 
resemblance, except for a Dickens bazaar, to the Dickens Fellowship 
or its Branches. For although its avowed aims, in some respects, 
could be likened to those of the Fellowship, there is no indication 
that they were lived up to. The pages of the magazine, which is 
most admirably reproduced in MS. characters, with pen and ink 
drawings, are devoted to accounts of the doings of the members, 
criticisms of the papers read at the meetings on literary and other 
subjects, poetry, jokes, and brief original articles. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP CINEMATOGRAPHED 


HE new film version of The Old Curiosity Shop, shown on Feb- 
ruary 25th, to a large audience of Dickens lovers, was an 
admirable production. The pictures followed the book as closely 
as possible, and the delineation of the plot was faithfully clear. 
Quilp made himself quite as obnoxious as the author intended 
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he should be. ‘ Little Nell,” portrayed by Miss Mai Deacon, was, 
perhaps, rather more robust looking than one had always pictured 
her, but she proved herself a very excellent and capable little actress. 
“ The Single Gentleman ” radiated kindness and generosity through- 
out. 

The scenes of country and town were splendid and picturesque. 
The church-yard picture, in which Codlin and Short make their appear- 
ance could not have been better done, and those two worthies were 
fully equal to their parts. 

Mr. Thomas Bentley, who was responsible for its production, is 
to be congratulated on so successfully carrying out the tale, and for 
presenting not only the story faithfully, but for retaining the spirit 

-of the author. It is one of the very best productions of its kind 
we have seen and it should prove a very popular success. 
A. K.N. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXII. : 
ODE ON THE DEATH OF DICKENS 


get the invisible scourge 
Of the south to foam upleaps the wave : 
The tides hasten: the blasts urge 
From-the depth of their grey mysterious cave, 
The white precipitate clouds, that seem made 
More showly to wander the sky, like a herd 
Of deep-uddered cows hotly bayed 
By a fierce dog beyond their own pace: but the bird 
Turns seaward a sun-smitten wing ; 
For the storm and the calm are there, 
That the blast and the sunbeam fling, 
That contend in the gleam-shifting air. 


Spirit, the thought of thee 
Shall lend to us thine eyes, 
Thy season ; see, oh! see 
From the howling summer skies 
How wintry the sounds that come! 
They make the pink sea-thrift, 
They shake the heathery bloom 
That after the sandhills lift. 
Saidst thou not how near 
Sorrow and joy, and peace and strife, 
Darkness and light, the smile, the tear, 
Death and life ? 


From “ Last Poems of Richard Watson Dixon, D.1,” 
Late Hon. Canon of Carlisle and Vicar of . 
Warkworth, 1905: 


THE DICKENSIAN "Tox 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL 


cs glory of a day that is dead is recalled to mind by the 
~ death of Sir John Tenniel on February 25th, 1914, for with 
his passing is removed the last of that wonderful company of 
amateur actors who toured England in 185] and 1852 raising funds 
for the Guild of Literature and Art. Undoubtedly recommended 
by his Punch colleagues, Douglas Jerrold and Mark Lemon, who, 
with Dickens, were the moving spirits of the performances, he was 
cast for the part of Hodge, in 
Lytton’s “ Not so bad as we 
seem,” written, of course, speci- 
ally for the occasion, and he 
took part in the first perform- 
ance which was given at Devon- 
shire House on June 18th, 1851, 
in the presence of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. By the 
Editors of Dickens’s Letters, 
Tenniel is described as “a new 
addition and a very valuable 
and pleasant one to the com- 
pany.” 

After some further perform- 
ances at the Hanover Rooms, 
the company went on tour in 
the provinces, and John Forster 
being compelled to drop out, 
Tenniel, who had but a few 
weeks previously joined the 
staff of Punch, and thus started 
his unique career, was promoted 
and given the part of Hardman 
—a leading part which Forster 
had previously sustained. He 
proved a great success, and we 
find Dickens writing from SIR JOHN TENNIEL 
Sunderland, ‘“ You have no An Early Portrait 
idea how good Tenniel, Top- 
ham, and Collins have been in what they had to do.” 

In the following year Tenniel played the Hon. Tom Saville in 
performances of * Used up,” which were given in aid of the Guild. 
‘This was the end of his association as an actor with Dickens, but 
he remained one of the novelist’s most esteemed friends, and 
Forster tells us how the young artist was one of the most frequent 
guests at Devonshire Terrace. No one who knows his work in 
Punch will have any doubt as to his knowledge of and affection 
for Dickens’s books. Over and over again he went to those books 
for inspiration, and one of the half-dozen best known of his cartoons 
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is that in which Gladstone is depicted as ‘ The Political Mrs. 
Gummidge.” 

Readers need not be reminded that Sir John Tenniel was associated 
with other artists in illustrating The Haunted Man, and contributed 
some of the most charming pictures to that Christmas story —C. W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DROOD TRIAL 


Sir,—In view of the fact that Mr. Sheridan Jones proposes to make 
a statement in the April issue of The Dickensian, I shall be obliged 
if you will allow me to defer replying to Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s letter 
in the March issue. Meanwhile, may I venture to ask one and all 
who are interested in this subject to remember that our discussion 
is purely academic, and is quite free from all personal feeling ? We 
had a good time at the Trial, we secured at least one good result, and 
we are all left the best of friends. If we differ as to methods, it is 
only in the harmless and genial Pickwickian sense. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. CumiInc WALTERS. 
3rd March, 1914. 


Sir,—I would like to be frank and admit that Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
has ‘‘ caught me napping”? on one point. The phrase ‘‘ reasonable 
deductions from the book,’ had no business in inverted commas. 
It should have been in italics. I apologize for my carelessness. My 
desire was to emphasize my opinion that we have no right to consider 
anything which is not a reasonable deduction (be careful, please, Mr. 
Printer!) from the book, or from the testimony of such witnesses as 
John Forster, Sir Luke Fildes, Charles Dickens Junior, ete. For 
instance, one of the most prominent actors in the recent J'rial has 
since expressed the opinion that Dickens meant to ‘* change the venue 
to the East.’’ That, I submit, cannot be admitted as a reasonable 
deduction. It would surely be as reasonable to suggest that the novelist 
intended to change the venue to Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea! It is, in my judgment, totally unreasonable. But it is not 
contradicted in the book ; so according to Mr. Chesterton’s point of 
view, it would have been admissible at the Trial. 

My criticism—TI am sure it is unnecessary for me to say that it was 
a sincere criticism, without one spark of personal feeling behind it— 
was that the defence placed a too elastic interpretation upon the agreed 
conditions. It is simply a matter of opinion. I expressed mine, | 
hope, fairly. 

Mr. Chesterton becomes a little sophistical when he says that. ‘* the 
Press in general does not appear to share Mr. Walters’s and Mr. Ley’s 
opinions as to Mr. Jones’s performance.’* Twenty years’ experience 
of newspaper work enables me to appreciate the value of the point 
he scores there. I was dealing with the Trial as a Dickensian for 
Dickensians. J do not need to elaborate the point for so experienced 
a journalist as Mr. Chesterton. But I will not deal with Mr. Jones’s 
evidence until I have seen his promised letter. 
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There is just one other point. Mr. Chesterton asserts that I did not 
represent the evidence quite accurately. He does not indicate the 
alleged inaccuracies. I can only say that I represented nothing 
in my article which is not borne out by the Official Report, and for the 
accuracy of that Report I am prepared to vouch. 


Faithfully yours, 
TV Lk Lak 


Newport, Mon., 
March 12th, 1914. 


CHRIST CHURCH HALL, SPITALFIELDS 


Sir,—I am pleased that you have referred to the above Hall which 
the promoters of the appeal claim as being the original of the meet- 
ing place of the Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction 
Ebenezer Temperance Association. By no stretch of the imagination 
can the place answer to the description which Dickens gives in Pickwick 
(Chapter 33). Questioned upon the subject, the Rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Chard, said “It is a tradition handed down that the place was 
the one mentioned by Dickens.’’ Now I submit this is not sufficient 
evidence to prove that this is the place where Tony Weller saw the 
female drinking ** nine breakfast cups and a half of tea,’’ and where Mr. 
Stiggins knocked Brother Tadger head foremost down the ladder. 
This meeting is described as taking place “‘ in a large room, pleasantly 
and airily situated at the top of a safe and commodious ladder.” 
The description leads one to believe that it was only a kind of make- 
shift meeting place, and no one can imagine such a substantially 
built edifice as the Christ Church Hall doing duty for the Mission Hall. 
Besides Dickens emphatically says it was situated in Brick Lane. 
Therefore the Mission Hall identified by myself and of which a picture 
appeared in the September, 1905, number of the Dickensian must 
be accepted as the original, until proof is forthcoming of its 
inaccuracy. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 


Srr,—Kindly allow me to say that ‘‘ The Hanbury Street Hall,” 
was not opened by Queen Victoria in 1887, but by her late Royal 
Highness Princess Mary of Teck, accompanied by her young daughter, 
‘** Princess May,” our present Queen. 

Hanbury Street was formerly ‘“ Brown’? Lane (‘ Brick Lane ’’) 
and as has been claimed for years, and uncontradicted until now, 
the Hall where the ‘“ United Grand Junction Ebenezer Temper- 
ance Association ” revelled. It was much altered in the late Bishop 
Billings’ tenure. Surely names so revered in the past and present 
would not tolerate false representations knowingly. 

‘“The Soup Kitchen,” in Brick Lane, used as a Mission Hall, was 
founded in 1797, and belongs to this Church, whilst a two roomed 
cottage was, I believe, used for a few years in Brick Lane—Mile End 
New Town—as a beginning of Salvation Army Work, certainly 
not of the dignity of a ‘Mission Hall.’ My old friend, Mrs. 
Meriton, who for some years was Lady Superintendent there, could, 
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if living, have related a few amusing incidents concerning the 
Novelist’s visits. 

There is a crude saying, ‘‘ No smoke without a fire.”’ Claiming the 
Hall as the original is not a thing of to-day or yesterday. Thank 
you for your appeal to which under the circumstances, only one kind 
response has been made, yet for the present, in the face of Charles 
_Dickens over the platform, I boldly appeal for help towards the 
Hanbury Street Hall. 

Faithfully yours, 
M. T. GRAVENOR WRIGLEY, 
The Hon. Head of the Church House. 


[Owing to pressure on our space other letters are held over,—EDITOR. ] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BRIGHTON.—The monthly meeting was held at the Atheneum 
Hall on March 7th. Mr. Henry Davey presided over a good audience 
who listened with pleasure to an interesting programme of recitals. 
Miss Russell Davies was very effective in delineating the check in the 
nuptials of Miss Charity Pecksniff. Mr. Richard Norman invested 
the appeal of Sydney Carton to Lucie Manette with much artistic 
feeling. Miss Beach was most amusing in “ Mrs. Joseph Porter,’’ 
and Miss Doris Mackintosh was delightfully humorous in ‘*‘ Mr. 
Pickwick in Ambush.” Selections from Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Nicholas Nickleby were given by Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett. 


DUBLIN.—Martin Chuzzlewit was the book for consideration at 
the meeting on February 18th, and resulted in a most entertaining 
discussion. Papers were contributed by Mr. R. Cavendish, and Miss 
M. Hogg. The former treated of the character of Jonas Chuzzlewit 
and gave rise to an animated discussion on heredity versus environ- 
ment in the formation of character. Mr. M. D. Collins, Vice-President 
oceupied the chair. On March 4th, another very interesting event 
was a discussion on G. K. Chesterton’s book on Charles Dickens. 
It was originally intended to have a Debate on this date, but as there 
was a general desire to have Chesterton’s book brought into the work 
of the session, the syllabus was altered to meet the wishes of members. 
The chairman, Mr. G. A. Young, Vice-President, opened the discussion. 
An interesting and comprehensive paper was contributed by Miss 
W. J. Lawrenson, while Mrs. E. A. Montgomery, Miss Heagon, and 
Messrs. M. D. Collins, R. Cavendish, J. A. Miller, and H. Deakin 
took part in the discussion which followed. As there was some di- 
versity of opinion, the speeches were followed with great interest, 
and the conclusion drawn was that the book was well worth consider- 
ation, and well repays the time occupied by its perusal. 


EDINBURGH.—At Goold Hall, on February 19th, Miss Grace 
Rudland was very happy in her * Mrs. Billickin,’? and much merriment 
was caused by her clever and original remarks. Mrs. Laurance 
Raithby’s paper on ‘‘ Datchery ’’—whom she confidently declared 
to be Tartar—-was also much enjoyed. The President, Mr. David 
MaeRitehie, F.S.A.Scot., on March 6th, gave a most interesting 
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lecture on “ Edwin Drood: its Problems and Solutions.”? A some- 
what lively discussion took place at the close of the lecture. This 
was finally settled by Dr. Benvie calling upon the audjeace to vote. 
Whereupon, by a large majority, Edwin Drood was declared to have 
been murdered, and Tartar to have been Datchery. 


GLOUCESTER.—The close proximity of Gloucester and Chelten- 
ham, in both of which places flourishing branches of the Fellowship 
exist, has naturally caused a spirit of comradeship, and at a social 
evening given by the Gloucester branch on February 16th, a large 
contingent from the Garden Town were present. After a splendid 
programme of Dickensian songs and recitations, a party of about a 
score of young ladies, led by the daughter of the Mayoress (Mrs. Jas. 
Bruton) gave a series of delightful folk and Morris dances. Then 
followed a ball, most of the party of nearly 300 being attired in costume 
representing some character met with in Dickens’s works, and the 
scene was most interesting and picturesque. Prizes were awarded 
for the best representations, these being won by Mrs. Phelps (as Mrs. 
Spottletoe) Mr. E. Kendall Pearson (a marvellous impersonation of 
Dickens himself), Miss Twiss, of Cheltenham (as Sairey Gamp) and 
Miss Blundell (as Ruth Pinch). Rowland’s band played for dancing, 
and the evening’s enjoyment was pre-eminently successful in every 
way. At the January meeting of the Cheltenham branch the pro- 
gramme was supplied by the Gloucester members, and at the March 
meeting of the latter branch the Cheltenham members were responsible . 
for the programme. Excellent readings were given by Mr. C. Holme- 
Barnett, Mrs. Roberts, and Mr. E. A. Goode from Oliver Twist, and 
this was followed by a recital by Mr. A. W. Mann, Cheltenham’s cele- 
brated young elocutionist, who delighted the crowded audience with 
his delineation of the “‘ Cracking of the crib at Chertsey.’> A short 
discussion ensued, several members taking part. The Mayor-President 
(Mr. James Bruton) expressed the hope that the interchange of visits 
would become an annual fixture. During the evening Mr. F. J. 
Chambers, of Cheltenham, presented the branch with a framed copy 
of Dickens’s assurance proposal for £1,000, for which he was cordially 
thanked. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The February meeting 
took place in the Hall of the Stamford Hill Congregational Church 
and upwards of 300 persons were present. This was a combined 
meeting of the branch and the Young People’s Guild attached to the 
Church and was most successful. The attraction was a lecture by 
Mr. W. Walter Crotch entitled ‘‘ A phase of Dickens’s reform teachings 
—Philanthropy,”’ in which he dealt at length with the philanthropy 
met with in the works of the novelist and said he agreed with Dickens’s 
opinions that indiscriminate charity was harmful both to the giver and 
the receiver. What was wanted was the means whereby the poor 
might be enabled to earn their own living and thereby be independent 
of alms. To emphasize his points the lecturer read extracts from 
Bleak House and The Chimes wherein lay the very germ of Dickens’s. 
teachings bearing upon the subject. The lecture was followed by a 
lengthy discussion in which the members of the Branch and the Young 
People’s Guild took part. The chair was occupied by Mr. W. Ray- 
mond Greene, M.P., who said in his opening remarks that he. was 
sure that there were many hundreds of men and women in that dis- 
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trict who would be only too glad to join when the existence of the 
branch became more widely known. He had*much admiration and 
respect for the great man, whose name they all revered, and in honour 
of whom, to some extent, they were gathered that evening. 


HULL.—The branch met on February 27th to hear a lecture ©n- 
titled ‘‘ Dickens and Germany,”’ by Herr W. Rimann. In the course 
of a scholarly discourse, Herr Rimann showed the influence of Shakes- 
peare, Scott and Dickens upon the thought of Germany. Dickens, 
with his genial laughter and broad humanity, with his fundamental 
doctrine that ‘“‘ nothing is ever done in vain, that is done in a right 
spirit,’ furnished a standard that German authors at once decided to 
follow and adopt. The reality of Dickens’s healthy ideas neutralized 
the effect of the unhealthy sophistries of Eugene Sue. The Chiistmas 
Carol is regarded in Germany as a miniature masterpiece. Numerous 
references were made to Dickens’s other writings. 


- LIVERPOOL.—A paper entitled, ‘‘ Thackeray in his Novels,” 
written by Mr. W. A. Sibbald. was read by Mr. Tessimond on February 
25th. The paper was a very able one, well and cleverly written. 
Mr. Sibbald contended that Thackeray’s writings revealed the Author's 
amany sided personalitiy, an unswerving devotion to all things zood 
and true, and a hatred of hypocrisy, humbug and snobbery. He 
had written many wise and valuable maxims and had often ‘given 
a new setting to old commonplaces of life. 


LONDON.—On March 4th the Branch had another successiul 
evening. Professor William Miles, F.R.S.L., and his daughter, Miss 
Cordelia Miles, gave selections from The Chimes, Pickwick Papers, 
Dombey and Son, and Olwer Twist, all of which were excellently 
rendered and highly appreciated by the audience. Mr. Miles has 
never recited better and it was a pleasant innovation for him to have 
the .co-operation of his daughter. Miss Miles rendered the ladies’ 
parts with conspicuous success, whilst her father confined himself 
more. to those parts in which the men were the principal actors. A 
very charming and unexpected incident occurred after Miss Miles’s 
recital, of the conversation between Florence and Mrs. Dombey. 
Mrs. Perugini, who was sitting in the front, spontaneously rose and 
advanced to the platform, shook hands with Miss Miles and embraced 
her. This little incident will live in the memory of all who saw it 
and will be, we are sure, a cherished recollection to Miss Miles all her 
life. Mr. B. W. Matz occupied the Chair and at the close of the 
proceedings a vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. Miles and his daughter 
by Mr. Warren and seconded by Mr. Green, both of whom made 
enthusiastic speeches. 


MANCHESTER.—At the meeting on March 6th Mr. J. Lea Axon 
presided, and a Paper was read by Mr. Henry Yates on * Dickens 
and the Stage.”” As a dramatist he did not appear to have attempted 
much beyond a farce for Covent Garden; a few burlettas for the 
St. James’s Theatre, and some collaboration with Wilkie Collins in 
an adaptation of ** No Thoroughfare.’’ But as actor and stage manager 
he exhibited amazing aptness and vitality. Instances of this were 
given, special reference being made to Dickens’s visits to Manchester. 
A discussion followed, in which the Rev. T. F. Jefferis and Messrs. 
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Axon, Lincoln, and Thorpe took part. Mr. Ardun Humphreys 
followed with an address on ‘‘ Here and There in Dickens Land,”’ 
which was illustrated with lantern views. During the evening sym- 
pathetic reference was made to the further losses the Branch has 
sustained by the death of Mr. J. F. Lethem, Chairman of the Council, 
and Mr. J. D. Chew, a former Chairman of the Council. A resolution 
of sympathy with the relatives was passed. 


MELBOURNE.—tThe branch continues its successful way and at 
the December meeting the Austral Salon was packed to its fullest 
capacity. A varied Dickensian programme was presented, con- 
sisting of Essays by Miss Fraser, ‘‘ The Gradgrinds of the Feverels,” 
and Mr. Du Soir, ‘‘ Dotheboy’s Hall: Some personal reminiscences.” 
Recitals by Mr. Trotman, ‘‘ Quilp’s return from the dead,’ and Miss 
Du Bois, ** Sim Tappertit and Miss Miggs.”” Jn a dramatic presenta- 
tion of the ever fresh quarrel scene between Sairey Gainp and Betsy 
Prig, the characters were impersonated by Messrs. P. J. Taylor and 
A. Coppin. The Melbourne branch is now in its tenth year and the 
continued support afforded it shows the hold the author’s writings have 
upon the reading public. 


NEW YORK.—The Annual Dinner was held on February 7th 
at the National Arts Club, 14 Gramercy Park. Two hundred men and 
women assembled to honour the occasion of the one hundred and second 
birthday of the Novelist. President Joyce Kilmer presided, and about 
him at the speakers’ table were Kate Douglas Wiggin, Edwin Markham, 
Don Seitz, Edward J. Wheeler, Coningsby Dawson and T. A. Daly. 
The enforced absence of the president, Mr. Charles H. Govan was 
felt keenly. The dinner was the most successful of all in the history 
of the Fellowship. The love the child Kate Douglas Wiggin held for 
the master found full and eloquent expression in her ** A Child’s 
Meeting with Dickens.” Edwin Markham’s poem, ‘ The Land that 
Dickens made,” read by the author, was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Seitz’s ** Dickens as a Reporter,”* inevitably brought comparison 
of the reporter of Dickens’s day with the reporter of the present day. 
~ As a reporter Dickens was not a success,’’ said Mr. Seitz, ** because he 
told the truth about things.”” Mr. Coningsby Dawson’s ~* Dickens as 
a Man of Letters’? was a veritable treat. Scholarly, masterful, he 
carried all with him in metaphor, and his address was superb and 
merited well the round after round of applause that rewarded him. Mr. 
Wheeler dwelt upon the commercial side of Dickens’s life as an editor. 
The night’s enjoyment closed with poetry and anecdote by Mr. A. T. 
Daly, a gentleman whose versatility carried him to other “lands ”’ 
than we had thought he would take us. Mr. Earle Tuckerman’s 
songs, ** Drink to me only,” ete., ** Night at Sea,” and the rollicking 
* Fairy Pipers ’* contributed to the enjoyment of the dinner, which 
will go down in the history of the Fellowship as one marking a distinctly 
progressive step in the commendable work of keeping ever fresh and 
fragrant the memory of the greatest novelist the English nation has 
produced. 


NOTTINGHAM.—Alderman Houston, chairman of the Nottingham 
Education Committee. vas the lecturer on February 24th ; his subject. 
of which he had made much study and whereof he spoke at goodly 
length as ** Dickens’s most remarkable though not his greatest work,” 
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being A Tale of Two Cities. In the after-discussion Mr. Marchbanks 
particularly excelled. Mr. Sydney Race, who has written more than 
one critical study of the apparently limitless Dickensian mystery of 
Edwin Drood, treated members on the 10th March to an excellent 
literary paper on Hard Times; and followed up his good work with 
a pithily-interested analytical resumé of Hunted Down. 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the annual meeting in January the former 
officers were re-elected. The Secretary reported the present member- 
ship as 298, while the Treasurer’s accounts showed a _ balance of 
$407.46. Judge John M. Patterson read a most interesting paper on 
“ Mr. Pickwick’s London,” in which he gave a comprehensive descrip - 
tion of the great old city—its streets and buildings. its people and 
customs, its political conditions—as it appeared in the early part of 
the last century. Mr. John G. Scorer read ** Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness,”’ and vocal selections were given by the Bethany Girls’ 
Quartette. A Feature of the programme was the reading of a list 
of ten minér characters by the Chairman, who invited the members 
to name the book in which each appeared. The characters were :— 
Mr. Pott, Brittles, Mrs. Grudden, Mr. Witherden, Tom Cobb, Mr. 
Lewsome, John Grueby. Dr. John Jobling, Tony Jobling. and Miss 
Julia Mills. « All were correctly located by one or more of the members. 
The birthday celebration took the usual form of a dinner at the Hotel 
Walton, Tuesday evening, February 10th. It was attended by 140 
members and guests. President Patterson was the toastmaster and the 
following speakers responded :—Judge Charles L. Brown on * Dickens 
and Children,” Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, ‘*‘ Dickens as a Teacher ”’ : 
Edward J. Cattell, Esq., ** How Dickens made me love London” ; 
Dr. Wilmer Krusen, ** lf Dickens were Re-incarnated’’; and Ex. 
xovernor Samuel W. Pennypacker, who heard Dickens read in Phila- 
delphia, gave some personal recollections. It was a highly successful! 
and enjoyable occasion. 


PLYMOUTH.—On March 2nd at the Micado Café, a miscellaneous 
programme was arranged by Mrs. F. Hamley, Mrs. Richards presided 
at the piano. The vocalists were Miss Elsie Ackland, Miss Irene Ham- 
ley, Mr. Victor Earl and Mr. Sydney Smith ; readings were given as 
follows :—Miss Ball, an extract from Barnaby Rudge, Mr. W. H. Kk. 
Wright, ‘“‘ Mrs. Joseph Porter,’ and Mr, W. Waterman, a recitation “ My 
favourite character in Dickens (Mrs. Gamp).’? The entertainment was 
much enjoyed. In consequence of indisposition, the paper announced 
to have been given by Mr. John Hitchings, on March 16th, had to be 
abandoned at the last moment, but the evening was admirably filled - 
by the President (Mr. Wright), who read chapters from Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters’s book ‘“‘ Phases of Dickens.” An interesting discussion 
followed. - 


SHEFFIELD.—On March 26th the Rev. A. R. Runnels Moss gave 
a grand recital of Oliver Twist, in the Montgomery Hall. This was 
his first visit to Sheffield and he has left an excellent impression on 
the minds of his hearers. With a good stage presence, a wealth of 
gesture and facial expression and,:above all, the possessor of a full, 
strong voice, excellently managed, Mr. Moss captured the attention 
and interest of his audience from the first and kept it up to the end. 
March 12th and 13th were busy nights for the Dramatic Section who 
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repeated their play Our Mutual Friend. The first performance was 
given in the Cambridge Hall and the second one in the Cutlers’ Hall. 
The audience was a good one on each occasion and the play was well 
received. The only change in the players was the substitution of Mr. 
S. L. Butler for Mr. A. Whitworth. As ‘‘ Noddy” Mr. Butler gave 
a capital interpretation of the character. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The monthly meeting was held at the Forester’s 
Hall, Shirley, on February 9th, when a splendid dramatization of 
Martin Chuzzlewit was performed before a full house by the Southamp- 
ton Amateur Dramatic Society. The characters of Pecksniff (Mr. 
Plascott), Tom Pinch (Mr. Bert Hyde) and Mary Graham (Mrs. G. H. 
Bishop), were most admirably portrayed. Altogether the evening was 
one of the most successful of the Session. On March 9th about 100 
members and friends assembled for a Social Evening. Songs were 
rendered by Miss Forbes, Miss Humphries and Miss Edith Wallis. 
These were given in splendid style. The recitations and sketches 
were given by Messrs. Hyde, Withall, Bird, and Long. A capital 
dance list was provided, the piano being presided at by Mrs. Wallis. 
A thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent. 


STOCKPORT.-—On February 7th Dickens’s birthday was cele- 
brated at Crossby’s Cafe where a meeting of the Pickwick Club was 
held, and speeches made by the chief characters of the book imperson- 
ated by members. On February 9th, the Rev. H. Twyford read a 
paper on Hdwin Drood which he characterized as one of the most 
highly finished works of Dickens. Mr. Twyford’s views on the 
“mysteries”? of the book are identical with those of the Defence in 
the recent Trial. He was mistaken in stating that Dickens’s eldest 
son said his father told him that ‘* Drood was not dead.” We believe 
he will find that the reverse is the case. A discussion followed. 


TORONTO.—The Branch celebrated Dickens’s birthday on the 
6th February with an old fashioned party and had a jolly time. 
Dickens characters were in evidence and made the scene very pretty 
and picturesque. Mr. Walter Howe, an actor of celebrity, and one of 
our Vice-Presidents, gave a strong impersonation of Quilp, and Miss 
Winnifred Parker sang delightfully. The President, Mr. F. M. Bell- 
Smith made a short and effective memorial address. Mr. Lugsdin, 
President of the Players, announced their intention to put on the 
* Battle of Life,” in April. The evening, which was made lively by 
dances new and old, not forgetting ‘* Sir Roger de Coverley,”” broke up 
at midnight. Incidentally it was pointed out by the President that 
allowing for the difference in time the party was actually held on the 
“seventh ”’ as midnight in London is only 7 o’clock p.m., in Toronto. 


TOTTENHAM.—A most enjoyable and interesting evening with 
David Copperfield took place on February 24th. The Chairman, 
the Rev. H. de G. Rayner, M.A., opened the meeting with a delightful 
little speech on the works and writings of Dickens, after which papers 
were read by members as follows :—‘* The Marriages in David Copper- 
field” (Mrs. Sutton) ; “ The treatment of the child ” (Mrs. Creswell) ; 
“The Diction of Dickens” (Mr. Sutton); ‘‘ Mr. Micawber™? (Mr. 
Creswell); David Copperfield (Mr. Batchelor); ‘‘ Charles Dickens 
and David Copperfield : a Comparison”? (Mr. J. W. Church). There 
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was a good attendance of members, including members of the Stoke 
Newington and Hackney Branch. At Bruce Castle on March 17th, 
Mr. Walter Dexter gave his Lantern Lecture—‘ Dickens, Man and 
Boy,” which was greatly enjoyed and appreciated by the full number 
of members who attended. The pictures thrown upon the screen were 
good and were mostly from photos taken by the lecturer himself. Mr. 
Councillor Phillip-Buck was quite at home as Chairman and made an 
excellent speech. The Secretary’s announcement that the members 
now number 50 was received with applause. 


WINCHESTER.—The fourth meeting of the session was held at the 
Oddfellows’ Hall on March 2nd, when Mr. J. R. Smith (of Southamp- 
ton) gave an address on “ Dickens: His ideals and his work.’? Mr. 
H. M. Gilbert presided over a good attendance. Mr. Smith’s address 
covered a wide field and touched upon many points in the novelist’s 
teachings, particularly stress being laid upon all that he did for the 
welfare of children. He illustrated his points by apt quotation. 
The lecture was greatly appreciated. 


WINNIPEG.—* Canadian Night”? was fittingly celebrated on 
February 12th in Manitoba College, under the auspices of the Dickens 
Fellowship, when distinguished Canadian authors gave readings from 
their own works. Professor Crawford acted as Chairman, and in his 
opening remarks drew attention to the fact that Winnipeg and western 
Canada was the largest centre of Canadian Hterary thought. The 
city of Winnipeg was rich in literary wealth. Canon Gill gave a 
character Sketch from his book, ** Love in Manitoba’’; the Rev. 
W. B. Heeney, from * Pickanock’’; Mrs. Patriarche from ‘‘ Tag ;” 
whilst the Rev. Dr. C. W. Gordon, instead of a reading, related why 
one of his stories * Black Rock” was written, viz., under the stress 
of great need. Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith President of the Toronto Branch, 
brought greetings from that sister society, and gave several character 
sketches from David Copperfield and A Christmas Carol. Mrs. 
Nellie McClung recited ‘** The Spirit of the West.’’ Mr. Gerald Wade, 
the Hon. Secretary of the branch, continues to do fine work for the 
Fellowship in Canada. On February 15th he again gave one of his 
Dickens lecture—this time at the People’s Forum—and spoke enthusi- 
astically of the Fellowship’s work. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The concluding lecture of the 
session was delivered in the Accountants’ Hall last night by the Rev. 
A. R. Cowie, whose subject was ** Dickens and Cant.’? Mr. Cowie 
dealt with the vice of insincerity as exposed and castigated in Dickens’s 
pages, and particularly in the character of Mr. Pecksniff. He ques- 
tioned if anywhere in his books they would find Dickens’s anger at 
whiter heat, his sarcasm more contemptuous and biting, than when 
he is exposing hypocrisy and unmasking his canting rogues. Pecksniff 
stood for a thing which with his whole soul Dickens loathed and de- 
tested—and one could not laugh at what one detested. 
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Great Expectations; Our Mutual Friend; With all the original 
illustrations. The Universal Edition. London: Chapman and 
Hall, Limited, 2s. 6d. net, each volume. 
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MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 
“Charles Dickens: Educational and Social Reformer,” by W. 
Osborn. Natal Mercury, February 7 and 13. 
** Dickens and ‘ The Cause.’”’ Letter in Referee, March 1, 8 & 15. 
*“A Charles Dickens Competition.’ Referee, March 1. 
‘“‘ Dickens Honeymoon Cottage.” Chatham News, March 7 and 14. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 
All meetings take place at 8 o'clock except where otherwise stated. 


| London: Papers by Members on The Uncommercial Traveller. 
Chairman—Mr. Arthur Waugh, at Clifford’s Inn Hall. 

2. Edinburgh: Annual General Meeting. 

Glasgow: Annual General Meeting at Accountants’ Hall. 

3. Manchester: Annual Meeting and Social at Victoria Hall, at 7-30. 

4. Brighton: Meeting arranged by the Entertainment Committee, 
at Athenzum Hall. 

Lancaster: Lantern Lecture, ‘* Dickens London Landmarks,”” 
by Mr. J. Venden. ; 

6. Plymouth: Short Paper by the President, at the Micado Cafe. 

7. Nottingham: Annual Meeting at Mechanic’s Institute. 

9. Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8-15. 

Forest Gate: Members’ Night at Earlham Hall. 

Stockport: Ladies’ Night. 

Toronto: Ladies’ Night, at Forester’s Hall, at 8-15. 

)-25. London: Dramatic Performances of Barnaby Rudge, at 
Kennington Theatre, S.E. Mr. Bransby Williams as 
Barnaby. 

20. Plymouth: Annual Meeting, at Micado Cafe. 

Southampton: Annual Meeting. 

21. Redditch: Programme arranged by Mrs. C. Slater, at Alms- 
houses. 

22. Hackney: Paper, ““A Chat about Dickens’s Works.” By Mr. 
Frank 8. Johnson, Christ Church Hall, Kenninghall Road. 
Clapton. 

Forest Gate: Reading Circle, at Earlham Hall. 
Bristol: ‘* Dickens’s Gallery of Hypocrites,’ by Mr. J. H. 
Jones, at All Saint’s Hall, Clifton. 

23. Tottenham: *‘‘ The Waiters of Dickens,” by Mr. A. E. Brookes- 
Cross, at Warnington House. 

4. Sheffield: Annual General Meeting and Social, at Cutler’s Hall. 

7. Stockport: Annual General Meeting. 

8. Montreal: Debate on Dickens’s Humour and Pathos, at Victoria 
Hall. 

2) Liverpool: Annual Meeting, at Royal Institution. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
The Offices of the Dickens Fellowship have been removed to— 


WHITEHALL House, 
30 CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 
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MALDI 


A PANTOMIME GROUP WITH GRI 


See Article by John Suddaby, page 123 


